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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change of address is requested, 
DOth the new and old address should be 
given. Two weeks' notice is required for 
changing an address. ' 



When extra copies of any issue are 
required, advance notice of the number 
of copies so required should reach this 
office at latest by Thursday afternoon 
of any week. Later orders frequently 
cannot be filled. 

ART AND BOOK SALE CATA- 
LOGS — ^The American Art News, in 
connection with its Bureau of Expertis- 
ing and Valuation, can furnish catalogs 
of all important art and book seiles, 
with names of buyers and prices, at 
small charge for time and labor of 
writing up and cost of catalog when 
such are de luxe and illustrated. 

APPRAISALS— "EXPERTISING" 
The "Art News" is not a dealer in 
art or literary property but deals with 
the dealer and to the advantage of both 
owner and dealer. Our Bureau of "Ex- 
pertising and Appraisal" has conducted 
some most important appraisals.. 



"The Passing of an Art Fad" 
Editor American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 

I do not see that Mr. Wm. Bradford 
Green makes out a good case when he dif- 
fers with your opinion on the passing of 
this art fad, an opinion endorsed from one 
end' of Europe to the other, save in Ger- 
many and among the "faddists" themselves. 
But I am at a loss to comprehend Mr. 
Green's argument. What does he mean by 
"scholasticism" in art, and where is there 
evidence for a "new vision"? On the con- 
trary this "vision" is very old. You can 
find it in the crude Minoan art of 3,500 
years ago; in the earliest Etruscan art; in 
that of the cave men when their intelligence 
was yet in embryo. In fact what is known 
as "modern art" is the oldest and most 
widespread. Even now it is to be found 
in Polynesia; in -North Australia where the 
untutored- blacks mark their designs on 
boulders; and amongst the pigmies of 
Africa. Wherever the brain is undeveloped 
or crippled, there you will find "modernist" 
art. 

The reason you see it amongst civilized 
people of the present day is precisely that 
which caused its outbreak in Italy in the 
XVII century — an. overabundance of artists, 
or rather of persons who seek a living by 
painting. The fittest survive; the others 
fall out or complain that the public do not 
understand art, and tempt their suffrages 
by sensations supported by mystic utter- 
ances of the Abradacabra kind. The better 
"modernist" paintings are the result of 
knowledge; the more extreme are due to 
incompetence, or want of industry, or both 
together. 

Mr. Green says the old schools "need a 
purgation," and that the older men' of the 
Academy are feeling the "new expression" 
in their blood. What is there new in the 
expression of modern art, and what has to 
be purged out of the old schools? I am 
afraid, my dear Mr. Green, that you have 
much to explain. E. G. 

iJ. Y., April 27, 1919. 



THE ACADEMY CONTROVERSY 

We give space today to the reply 
of Mr. George Bellows, spokesman of 
the so-called "radicals" of the National 
Academy of Design, to the statement 
of Mr. Howard Russell Butler, vice- 
president of the academy, and spokes- 
man- for the so-called "conservatives" 
in the veteran organization, which we 
published last week. 

It would seem to be a very pretty 
quarrel in which these gentlemen are 
engaging, and one fraught with inter- 
est to the cause of art in America, and 
we are' pleased to have the contending 
parties employ our "Open Forum." 
Such discussions make for the good of 
art and are a healthy sign of progress. 
Gladstone once said, and said well, that 
"The surest preservative of a govern- 
ment is discussion of it and its acts," 
and agitation prevents stagnation and 
clears the atmosphere. May the 
"merry war" proceed, with good tem- 
per on both sides, and may the right 
ideas prevail. 



ART TAX MISTS CLEARING 

The art tax puzzle is gradually being 
solved, and each week brings elucida- 
tion, or, at least, some decision by the 
Tax Commissioners on some of the 
knotty points that have been raised. 
Commissioner Roper has finally made 
a decision and written to the effect that 
— as we predicted a fortnight ago — no 
tax will be levied on works consigned 
by artists to dealers or others for sale. 
This, we understand, means that any- 
one can sell a work consigned to him 
by an artist and to be sold for said ar- 
tist's benefit, without having to pay a 
tax on the sale price of said work. AH 
sales between dealers of the works of 
living, as well as of dead artists, are, 
however, subject to the tax. Although 
paintings are in the bill as taxable, it 
appears that watercolors and pastels 
are exempt. Frames of a value of more 
than $10 became subject to a 10% tax 
on May 1, and also rugs and carpets 
when of $5 a square yard in value. 



STITART PASSES REMBRANDT 

The fact that an American picture — 
namely, a bust portrait of Washington 
("Athenaeum type"), by Gilbert Stuart, 
recently brought $75,000 from Mr. 
Henry C. Frick, whereas a veritable 
Rembrandt, even if an early example, 
namely, the bust oval of "John the 
Baptist," sold for only $60,000 to the 
Kleinberger Galleries at the combina- 
tion sale at the Plaza ballroom last 
week — has seemingly escaped notice in 
the press. That a Gilbert Stuart por- 
trait should bring a higher price, even 
in this country, than a real Rembrandt, 
even if the latter was sold at an auction, 
would have been a cause for astonish- 
ment and lengthy press comment, even 
ten years ago. Surely, American art 
has come into its own. 



OBITUARY 



J. Cleveland Cady 

J. Cleveland Cady, architect, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Cady & Gregory, died 
last week at his home in N. Y., aged 82. 

He had received the degree of LL.D. 
from Trinity College in 1905, was the de- 
signer of many of the most important build- 
ings in this city, notably the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the later buildings of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the. Skin, and Cancer 
Hospital, Bellevue Medical School, etc. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



Bellows Answers Butler 

Editor American Art News, 
Dear Sir: 

The letter published in your issue of 
April 19 from Mr. Howard Russell Butler, 
vice-president of the National Academy of 
Design, with its, at least, semi-official char- 
acter and its official information, offers, it 
seems, an excellent opportunity to make 
of the American Art News a forum for 
the debate which just now occupies the 
minds cf artists on important questions for 
the future. 

At the informal and unofficial meeting of 
some of the members of the academy which 
took place on March 4 last, and which since 
has been so much discussed, there were 
present some sixty-odd men, arbitrarily 
invited with a view to getting together as 
complete an attendance as possible of all 
members who would be friendly to a radi- 
cal change, together with a sufficient repre- 
sentation of the official and conservative 
elements to insure an open and well 
rounded discussion. 
■Vote on "Proportional Representation" 

During the course of this discussion 1 
called for an expression of sentiment on 
the part of the meeting on the principle of 
"Proportional Representation," as opposed 
to the principle of majority rule in the 
selection of pictures. The vote was called 
for twice by the Chairman, Mr. Childe 
Hassam. As the vote was only an expres- 
sion of sentiment, no count was made, but 
from the volume of yeas as against the 
noes, there was no question as to the de- 
cided preponderance of favorable opinion. 
At least three-quarters to four-fifths of 
those present voted yes. The phenomena 
of this action resulted naturally from the 
character of the attendance at this meeting 
as explained above. This incident was un- 
fortunately forgotten by several official 
members present. ' 

Mr. Harry Watrous, secretary , of the 
academy, later called on Mr. Jonas Lie, 
secretary of the meeting, and asked to see 
the minutes, which Mr. Lie readily opened 
to him. As this vote was not a motion 
Mr. Lie had neglected, or thought it un- 
necessary, to include its record in the 
minutes stated, and Mr. Watrous stated that 
the board of control was satisfied that the re- 
port of the meeting as sent out in parnphlet 
form had misrepresented the facts in re- 
porting as it did; that , a "preponderant 
majority of those present had voted in 
favor of the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation," this became then one of the 
rather heated objections which the officials 
immediately posted to the program of 
reform, not believing that any considerable 
body of opinion was so disposed. 

The next object of the members so in- 
terested was the invention of a mechanism 
w'hich would enable "Proportional Repre- 
sentation" to be put into effect, to which 
the committee appointed by the meeting 
addressed itself, together with the organiz- 
ing and presenting of many other greatly 
needed changes in the academy. 

Committee's Two "Oversights." 

In the enthusiasm and haste which seemed 
demanded by so encouraging a situation, 
this unofficial committee was guilty of two 
oversights which are defensible only as 
mistakes, and which at present seem to 
have been most unfortunate, especially when 
considered from the use they were put to 
by the protesting board of control. These 
errors, for which the committee expects to 
apologize at the proper time, were the use 
of an official, instead of an unofficial, letter- 
head in sending out these reports, in reality 
an oversight on the part of one man; and, 
secondly, the separation of the explanation 
of the names appended to the document, 
from the list of names, this separation giv- 
ing the impression in a careless reading 
that the names were signatory to the docu- 
ment, whereas in reality, arid as explained, 
the names were only intended as a re- 
port of those present. Had this explana- 
tion only been repeated immediately before 
the list of artists present, no nriisunder- 
standing could have arisen. Outside these 
two errors the report of the coinmittee, 
together with the plans proposed, was ac- 
curate in detail as clear as possible, and, 
in the opinion of many people, a perfectly 
fair, sensible program, and one much to 
be desired. 

The committee was thoroughly anxious 
for no quibbling to arise. They had hoped 
that its proposals would be met by solid 
argument or approval instead of the in- 
nuendos of "misrepresentation," "Bolshe- 
vism," and accusations of a silly desire on 
the part of a minority to dictate. "Pro- 
portional Representation" obviously does 
not mean the dictation of a minority. It 
means that minorities may have a right to 
their proportion as large or small as their 
opinions may be among the membership. 
Mr. Butler Favors Academy Strengthening 

Mr. Butler states that he has always been 
in favor of academy reforms. Has any- 
one ever known of a man who would not 



subscribe to such a position? Nevertheless,, 
with all such claims, I am personally una- 
ware of any genuine reform which has, 
taken place for many years — certainly none' 
within my own memory. Slight little 
changes, giving the semblance of reform, 
with none of the substance, are constantly 
being bothered with. 

Academy Has a Mission 

To quote from Mr. Butler: "A National 
Academy has a mission which I should say 
is to endorse and emphasize the highest 
standards in current art." All very well,, 
if you can get men to agree as to what these 
standards are. The philosophers of the 
ages have found this impossible and I doubt 
if Mr. Butler or his confreres can settle it. 

Mr. Butler further speaks of the "much" 
acclaimed dignity of the academy — its : 
necessary conservatism — its plans to take 
up any new thing after it has become ac- 
cepted" — that is, after the life has gone out 
of it and it is no longer yitally useful or 
important. That in times of stress like 
these it should stay like the ostrich with 
its head in the sand, fearful of what might 
happen to its sacred prerogatives, it should 
not therefore be a leader of men, a 
forum for the voice of today, but of yester- 
day, a kind of mausoleum for echoes, usu- 
ally faint, of the dead past. Mr. Butler 
feels that the mechanism of selection pro- 
posed is a blow at the soul of the academy, 
and so it is. The academy needs a new 
soul in sympathy with the new soul we 
hoped to see born in the world. As , a 
matter of fact, all that can be expected to 
happen, however, as far as the exhibitions 
are concerned, under the new plan, would 
be the addition of some 20 to 30 or so 
works, in each exhibition, not now found, 
therein, which some intelligent people would 
be inclined to think might • improve the 
beauty, significance and variety of its dis- 
plays, and represent on its walls the works' 
of important artists, not now popular 
enough with academy majorities, but im- 
mensely, : enthusiastically popular with a 
smaller, possibly more select, body of 
academicians, together with a large appre- 
ciation in the world outside. 

Another objection found ^y the official 
academy to the work of the "reformers" 
was in the vote asked for by them and ap- 
pended to the circular parpphlet. The vote 
was called for purely as ' an expression of 
opinion from members living outside of 
New York, or who could not attend the 
proposed meeting that we might know of 
their sentiments and wishes, purely oin these; 
grounds and without legal weight. They 
were asked either to vote simply yes or no 
on the many proposals, or to send in by 
letter fuller expressions of opifiion. Surely 
no warm-hearted friend of progress could' 
object to such a request or- the spirit in 
which it was made. Nevertheless serious 
criticism on this point is founS in the .of- 
ficial bill of objections. ^^ 

Hors Concours Restrictions 

It is well known to the pubjic that at 
present academy membership ehti'tles each' 
member to be well hung, with one work in 
each exhibition. It is sometimes over)- 
looked that this very fact makeS of the 
academy a closed business corporation. 
Much is made by the proponents of the 
present system of the fact that~o;nl3j a pro- 
portion, more or less, of its exhibitions are, 
made up of members' work — that so many 
outsiders are generously accepted. This is 
in reality rather meaningless, when ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of, the great 
variety of works and the great- variety of 
excellent artists workin"g in our country 
today. The majority opinion in the major- 
ity jury always succeeds in' selecting out- 
siders who do no violence, who more pi' 
less are echoes of the works always dis- 
played, while most of the body of strong 
original workers, the men of fire, spirit, 
significance, are left to shift for themselves 
outside. Now, it is my decided opinion that- 
at least 50%, yes 75%, of the finest artists 
in America are not only not members of 
the academy but are not even welcomed on 
its walls. Add this to the. fact that some 
of the best artists who are'Jnembers think 
the exhibitions so bad they are not willing 
to display works therein, and we find some 
reason for the large allotment of so-called 
"dignity" and the small allotment of in-- 
terest and life which characterize year. in. 
and out the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design. \y'-- 

And now we are immediately met with 
the cry: "Where are all these great artists 
you speak of who never get in the 
academy?" It is useless to show pictures to 
the blind. A sufficient answer for_ the pub- 
lic is the list of names of distinguished 
artists who are never seen in the academy, 
and especially a list of the younger men 
and many of the fine old fellows who 
have been rejected ad infinitum^ We go to 
a few dealers, the studios and the unofficial 
exhibitions to find the life and interest of 
present-day American work. If you ask 
fo- such a list we will send it in. The 
Luxembourg exhibition fortunately contains 
30 or 40 such. 

(Continued on Page 6) 



